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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Because it has been so terrificly hot 
this month that we haven't particularly 
felt like working—and because the far- 
flung band of Head Hunters has come up 
with a bumper bag of fancy samples of 
head-work, we’re going to turn the de- 
partment over to them this month. Here 
goes: 

To start the list, here’s a war headline 
that’s different and honest, clipped by 
Art Wildhagen, of the University of Illi- 
nois publicity office, from the Greenville 
(Ill.) Advocate: 


Battle of the Communiques Will 
Determine Who Is Biggest Liar, 
Hitler or Stalin—That’s All Today 





Both Sides Vie 
As to Who Makes 
Biggest Claims 


We got a real lift from this one, penned 
by Roland A. White, news director of 
the Dubuque (Iowa) Leader, official 
newspaper of organized labor in Du- 
buque. It appeared over a story of a 
wage-hour law conviction: 


Pants Firm Caught 
With Wages Down 


Jules Billard, of the El Paso Bureau of 
the United’ Press, has the column next 
with a head he spotted in the Austin 
(Texas) American-Statesman. It ap- 
peared over a story which told how 
Gypsy Rose Lee, the strip-tease queen, 
had given Harry Bridges a dressing down 
at a San Francisco labor meeting when 
Bridges sought (and gained) a two-week 
delay on a gift of $500 to the USO drive. 
Bridges suggested the drive be “inves- 
tigated.” Gypsy, who has been active in 
behalf of the drive, told him plenty. But 
here’s the head: 


Gypsy, Not Teasing, Dresses Down Harry, 
Leaving Bridges Burned Behind Her 


Here are some particularly expressive 
war headlines, sent by Head Hunter Her- 
bert H. Heimlich, of the Lafayette (Ind.) 
Journal & Courier, who got them from 
the Hattiesburg (Miss.) American: 


Mum Slavs 
Saw Wood 


Slavs Oil 
Knee Hinges 





Germans 
Gibber 


John Spaulding, of the Des Moines 
Tribune staff, thought this head over a 


[Concluded on page 19) 
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Reporting Below the Rio Grande— 


Interpreting Mexico to U. S. Readers 
Is Ticklish and Weighty Assignment 





Edward P. Morgan 


“News waits for no siesta.” 


I; you're going to write a book on Mex- 
ico, and want to feel sure about every- 
thing, a good rule is to come here and 
stay three weeks and then rush your 
manuscript to the publisher without re- 
vising it. Because if you stay longer, you 
are apt to find that your first impressions 
were mostly wrong. 

Which is to say that the Mexican scene 
is complex and contradictory. That’s 
why Mexico is one of the most interesting 
news beats in the world. An assignment 
in Mexico is like a tamale pie: you never 
know what’s in it, but it’s almost always 
hot. 


As in any foreign country, the job of 
covering news in Mexico has its peculiar 
problems. And you never know where 
difficulties may develop. A raw recruit, 
I had been in the capital only a few 
weeks and was just beginning to make 
myself understood over the telephone in 
Spanish (no mean feat for the uniniti- 
ated) when one day I picked up a copy 
of a Mexico City newspaper and was 
amazed to find myself and the United 
Press the subjects of screaming eight- 
column headlines branding us enemies of 
Mexico. 

A few days before, Arnaldo Cortesi, 
the New York Times correspondent, was 
the victim of a similar outburst. We 
could think of nothing which justified 
this distinction, but it just happened that 
both of us, almost simultaneously, had 
written fairly complete summaries of 
Nazi activities in Mexico. The critical 
newspaper was widely suspected at that 
time of supporting the Axis cause. 

Communications between Mexico City 
and New York are speedy, but those with 
the provinces in Mexico are slow and in- 
adequate. The government is making en- 
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couraging efforts to improve conditions. 
But headaches still arise on delayed 
news stories. 

Curtis Vinson, veteran Mexico City 
correspondent of the Dallas News, was in 
Chihuahua City once on his way to Dal- 
las. Before he left, he filed a story to his 
paper. He caught a leisurely night train 
to the border, breakfasted in El Paso, 
continued across the state of Texas to 
Dallas, a trip of a day and a half. He 
arrived to find his story had beaten him 
into the city room by only a few hours. 


One thing we have not had to worry 
about in Mexico is censorship. Even dur- 
ing the nervous, post-election days last 
fall, when everybody expected Almazan, 
the defeated presidential candidate, would 
attempt a_ revolution, newspapermen 
could and did write what they pleased. 

Once in a while, certain government 
officials would become overly nervous. 
Then some correspondent might be called 
on the carpet. But I don’t recall any cor- 
respondent losing an argument if he had 
a true story to stand on. For instance, the 
federal attorney general summoned me 
down to his office one night. 

“Recently,” he said with a too knowing 
smile, “you sent out a dispatch reporting 


the mysterious death of the sister of Gen. 
Cedillo. No?” (Gen. Saturnino Cedillo 
himself had been slain by federal forces 
quelling a farcical “revolt” of Cedillistas 
in the latter part of the Cardenas re 
gime.) 

“Yes,” I said, squirming as invisibly as 
possible. “Our information said she died 
after a long session of questioning by 
army authorities, apparently in connec 


tion with alleged ‘anti-administration ac 
tivities.” 

It was approaching presidential inaug 
uration day and the government was hy 
persensitive to all rumors of trouble—of 
which there were many. 

“The information is false,” the attorney 


general said. “Should you be good enough 
to tell me your source? We are trying to 
eliminate scares.” 

I told him we had carefully checked 
the story. “But,” I said, “I am afraid I 
am in no position to reveal the source.” 

I left his office feeling highly uncom 
fortable. But a few days later the whole 
story was confirmed and published in the 
local press. 


Nor only is the government of Gen. 
Avila Camacho pursuing an admirable 
policy of non-interference with the press, 





Mexico and the United States are eager to know more about 
each other—but the task of covering the news “South of the bor- 


sts 


der, down Mexico way” is not exactly an easy one, as this inter- 
esting article by Edward P. Morgan, who heads the United Press 
bureau in Mexico City, discloses. 

In seven years as a U.P. staff correspondent, Mr. Morgan has 


covered news from San Francisco to Seattle, from Hawaii to 
Mexico City. Born in Walla Walla, Wash., he grew up in Weis- 
ner, Idaho, and obtained his A.B. degree from Whitman College 
in 1932. He studied political science and journalism for two 
terms at the University of Washington. 

During his college career, he served as correspondent for the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review and later joined the staff of the 
Seattle Star. He served in a number of capacities, from sports 
reporter to assistant city editor, before joining the UP in Seattle 
in 1934. Shortly thereafter he was sent to Hawaii as assistant 
bureau manager. After two and a half years in Hawaii, Morgan 
returned to domestic assignments in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. Subsequently he became Pacific division cable editor in 
San Francisco and then northwestern manager for the UP in 
Portland. A year as business representative in the Northwest 
followed, then he was assigned to Mexico where he has scored 
impressive beats on a number of significant stories. 

Morgan, a member of Phi Beta Kappa and of Sigma Delta Chi, 
speaks English, French and Spanish. 
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but cabinet ministers are making them- 
selves more available to newspapermen. 

Two of the most important secretaries 
in the government, Miguel Aleman, min- 
ister of Interior, and Ezequiel Padilla, 
minister of foreign affairs, now schedule 
regular press conferences, unknown un- 
der Cardenas. Foreign correspondents 
still have no regular contact with the 
president himself, and contact with gov- 
ernment officials as a whole requires a 
tremendous amount of time. But the new 
administration is improving this situa- 
tion. 

One reason coverage of Mexican af- 
fairs is so difficult, so loaded with con- 
tradiction and confusion is this: the Mex- 
ican revolution still is on. Reporters are 
not merely covering the day-to-day move- 
ments of a government, they’re writing a 
story that started in 1910—nearly a decade 
before another more famous revolution 
got under way in Russia. 

It is no longer a story of Pancho Villa 
and Zapata, of blood and thunder—al- 
though pistols still speak now and then. 
It is a story of civil revolution, of a tre- 
mendous project of educating a great 
mass of illiterate people, of improving 
public health technique in a country 
where veterinarians are still more avail- 
able than physicians; of pushing roads 
across mountains and through jungles, 
and of constantly shifting political forces, 
rising and falling in a country still young 
and unschooled to democracy. 

It is a country in a fascinating state of 
flux, begging to be understood and writ- 
ten about. The responsibility is both 
weighty and ticklish. Mexicans are proud. 
They are extremely sensitive about what 
is thought and said and written of them 
as individuals and as a nation. High 
Mexican officials follow the American 
press with surprising thoroughness. They 
are quick to react to both favorable and 
unfavorable comment. Happily, they are 
coming to appreciate more and more the 
demand for intelligent and authentic re- 
porting from their country. 


T ue average American has missed a 
surprising lot of exciting, important news 
that’s happened to his neighbor to the 
South in the past. But he’s not going to 
miss it any more. Time was, not so long 
ago, when it took an earthquake or a 
revolt to put Mexico in the headlines in 
the United States. Now, by contrast, the 
Mexican foreign minister has only to open 
his mouth and it’s news in the press and 
on the radio of the U.S. A. 

This change, the quickened American 
interest in Mexico, was coming along 
gradually when it literally was catapulted 
to the front by the war. The war fur- 
nished two reasons, defense and tourists. 

Because of her strategic position, Mex- 
ico is inevitably linked with plans for 
defense of North America. Military ex- 
perts consider that if Mexico were left 
undefended, she would become the 
“Achilles’ heel,” in the defense of the 
continent against invasion. 

On the other score, Mexico herself is 
being invaded right now—by the ubiquit- 
ous American tourist. War has blocked 
almost every regular tourist path in the 





Ernie Hoberecht 


Four columns wide and 33 feet long— 
those are the measurements of this 
monthly string which represented 30 
days’ work by Ernie Hoberecht, Okla- 
homa SDX, who during his senior year 
served as University of Oklahoma cor- 
respondent for the Daily Oklahoman and 
Oklahoma City Times. During the year 
he supplied those papers with more than 
300,000 words of copy and approxi- 
mately 400 photos. 

Hoberecht, selected by the Oklahoma 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, as the outstanding 
male 1941 graduate of the university's 
school of journalism, joined the staff of 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar as a 
reporter following graduation. 





world except the relatively new one to 
Latin America. Mexico is one of the first 
nations to profit by this diversion of the 
tourist trade, both in dollars and in the 
new importance she assumes in the minds 
of increasing hundreds of travelers that 
come and see the country firsthand. 

So the demand for news on Mexico has 
been sharpened. The volume of United 
Press dispatches sent out of Mexico in 
the past 12 months has been the heaviest 
in years. This whetted American appe- 
tite for information has had plenty to feed 
upon in such exciting stories as the Mex- 
ican presidential elections, the assassina- 
tion of Trotsky, the good will visit of 
United States Vice President-elect Henry 
A. Wallace, fifth column scares and the 
attempted flight of German ships from 
Mexican harbors. 

What’s more, foreign correspondents 
corps in Mexico City found itself dou- 
bled almost overnight for such events as 
the election and Wallace’s trip. 


Wruen the American public gets its 
reading and listening appetite working, 
it can consume a whale of a lot of facts. 
It’s not enough to cable a superficial 
story. People ask, “What’s the political 
significance, what’s behind it?” 





I'm getting an increasing number of 
assignments to try to find out what the 
Mexican politician, the Mexican man in 
the street think of the war, Mexican- 
American trade, hemisphere defense. 

“Rush 300 words of press and official 
reaction to Roosevelt speech,” is a typi- 
cal query from the United Press in New 
York. 

The interest is reciprocal. Mexicans are 
keener now to know what is going on in 
the United States. Mexican newspavers 
are printing more dispatches about United 
States affairs, Roosevelt’s policy toward 
the war, what the American people are 
thinking and doing about it. In a coun- 
try where organized labor is a powerful 
factor in government and politics, they 
are keenly interested in the labor situa- 
tion in the United States; in strikes af- 
fecting defense and in the working man’s 
attitude. 

El Universal and the other big Mexico 
City newspapers now frequently carry 
the full text of a speech by Mr. Roose- 
velt, Hull or Wallace. There is detailed 
editorial comment almost every day on 
some phase of Washington affairs. 

Mexico continues to delight the tour- 
ist as the leisurely land of manana. But 
news waits for no siesta. “For full de 
tails” about each other, the American 
and his Mexican neighbor are consulting 
their daily newspapers more closely now 
than ever before. 





Eimer F. Beru (Wisconsin ’27) has re- 
signed as chairman of the department of 
journalism at the University of Idaho to 
accept appointment as associate professor 
of journalism at the University of Kan- 
sas, and acting chairman of the depart- 
ment. He has been a visiting assistant 
professor at Kansas the past year on 
leave from Idaho. 

Beth received the B.A. degree in jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin in 
1927, and his master’s degree there in 
1928. He has had considerable newspaper, 
free lance, and correspondence work in 
Wisconsin and Idaho. For 12 years he 
was special correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. His teaching expe- 
rience includes 10 years as head of 
courses in journalism at the University 
of Idaho, and in January of this year was 
named c of the newly established 
department there. He also served as in- 
structor in journalism at the State Col- 
lege of Washington for two years. Beth 
is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and Phi Kappa Phi. 


Warp Koons (Drake °41) has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager and editor 
of the Odebolt (Ia.) Chronicle. 


Rosert S. Martruews, Jr. (Florida °35), 
formerly senior news reporter for the 
Wilmington (N. C.) Star-News, recently 
received orders from the Commandant, 
Sixth Naval District, to report to the 
U. S. Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C., for 
active duty as yeoman, first class, V-4, 
Class of the Volunteer Reserves of the 
U. S. Navy. 


Cartos G. Srratron (Denver ’22), prom- 
inent patent attorney of Huntington 
Park, Calif., is Governor of District No. 
107, Rotary International, which includes 
49 Rotary Clubs of Eastern California and 
Southern Nevada. He will hold the office 
until the 1942 convention next June. 
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Looking for a Lively, Inexpensive New Feature? Then 


Let Your Readers Write 
Copy for Local Column 


By BOB SMITH 


For some time THE Quit and other 
journalistic publications have waged a 
campaign against the “sameness” of the 
weeklies and small dailies of the United 
States. 

While few will deny that papers of the 
same population and circulation classifica- 
tions were nearly identical from town to 
town and state to state, little has been 
offered in the way of suggestions to 
remedy that situation. 

I want to suggest to interested editors 
one aid in lifting their papers out of the 
rut: 

Start a Contributors’ Column. By a 
Contributors’ Column I mean a space de- 
voted to the publication of material writ- 
ten by readers of your paper. 


Te Wheaton (Ill.) Daily Journal has 
used such a feature daily for several 
years, and finds it listed high in each 
reader interest survey. This small daily 
(which is published by my father) is 
produced and read under the shadow of 
four metropolitan dailies issuing from 
domineering Chicago 25 miles away. 

In order to exist it has been forced to 
be “different” in many ways. It has 
adopted the policy of printing news mat- 
ter only if it is related to local or county 
matters; it has waged spirited community 
campaigns; it has pursued an expensive 
but result-producing local pictures cover- 
age of the county—and it has sponsored 
its Contributors’ Column daily. 

Publisher George M. Smith was prac- 


tically forced into beginning this column 
as a result of a weekly feature (“Ink 
Dabs”) he had published in the Wheaton 
Progressive, weekly predecessor of the 
Journal. When he plunged from once-a- 
week publishing into the daily field, he 
found his time for writing so limited that 
“Dabs” appeared only occasionally. Read- 
ers complained, for they enjoyed reading 
“Dabs” and liked to see their own literary 
and humorous efforts in print. 

I was chosen to revive the column—and 
while at the time it looked like just so 
much additional work, my subsequent 
experience in studying reader interest has 
made that effort worth while, not to men- 
tion the pleasure of seeing the Journal’s 
popularity increase. 


To create an immediate active interest, 
we headed the first week’s column with 
a 72-point Cheltenham Bold question 
mark, inviting readers to submit sugges- 
tions for a new name. More than 100 sug- 
gestions were turned in (the paper’s cir- 
culation is slightly over 2,000) and from 
them the name “Chips” was chosen. The 
response to our plea for contributions was 
hearty as soon as readers were convinced 
that “Chips” was to be a daily feature 
and that their work would be used, signed 
or unsigned, anonymous or identified. 
Our decision to open “Chips” to anony- 
mous material has been a big factor in the 
feature’s success. I have hidden myself 
behind the initials “S. D.” and the mystery 
surrounding my identity and that of some 








Bob Smith 


of the contributors has kept interest at a 
high pitch even when other material 
has failed. 

It is evident to anyone connected with 
newspaper work that a high degree of 
reader interest would attach itself to this 
column, even if only because contributors 
are anxious to read their own work. It is 
necessary to discourage certain well 
meaning women who write lengthy and 
non-intelligible poems, but that can be 
done very easily by pleading lack of 
space. 

Not quite so evident is the opportunity 
of expressing oneself in a peculiar edi 
torial style. Do you agree with me that 
this bit of humor, which appeared in 
“Chips” just before opening of school last 
September, is more effective than a 
column-long editorial on safe driving? 


Bobby—“Aren’t you driving kinda 
fast, Daddy? 

Father—“You don’t want to be late 
to school, do you? 

Bobby (thoughtfully )}—“No; but I'd 


much rather be late than absent.” 


Gartner ‘round all ye editors of weekly papers or small-town 
dailies and listen to the tale of a local feature that clicks with 
readers—because they help write it and get such a kick out of 
seeing their quips and quatrains, cracks and copy in type. 

Bob Smith, who conducts such a local column in his father’s 
Wheaton (Ill.) Daily Journal, got into journalism at South Dakota 
| State College, where he was president of the Sigma Delta Chi 
chapter, editor of the yearbook and cited as SDX’s outstanding 
1940 graduate. 

He worked his way through college as a printer in the school’s 
publishing plant and at various times has filled jobs as printer. 
operator, photographer, society editor, circulating manager, city 
editor, columnist, office boy and “devil” in weekly, daily and 
job printing plants. At present he is saving to finance graduate 
study in the School of Fine Arts, University of lowa, where he 
will turn part of his study to type design and type manufactur- 
ing methods. 


And doesn’t this quip carry an impres 
sive message? 


The brainless old-timer who “didn’t 
know it was loaded” has been re- 
placed by the drinking driver who 
didn’t know he had been. 


Te acceptance of anonymous material 
allows the conductor of the column to 
write frequently under pen names, and 
at times I have been “contributing” reg 
ularly as a dozen or more persons. 
Through this ruse, the conductor can 
help his column over occasional and in 
evitable dull periods. It sometimes helps 
to start minor feuds between contributors 
in order to keep contributions flowing, 
although this can be carried too far. 
[Concluded on page 14) 
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Egyptian Students Are Learning | 


Student editors of the Campus Caravan, college paper, pictured 
at the printer's. The fez is seen frequently. 


By GRANT PARR 


Wren battles are raging within or 
near the borders of a nation, education, 
whether in journalism, music, or agri- 
culture, sometimes has to take a back seat. 

In Egypt, however, uncertainties result- 
ing from the military activities in the 
Western desert and air raids on Alex- 
andria have only made young people the 
more eager to learn something while wait- 
ing for their world to get back to normal. 
Hence the American-inspired journalism 
department of the American University is 
having one of its busiest years. 


T cacuING collegiate neophytes the 
ways of the journalistic world is no easy 
task at any time; and when such instruc- 
tion must serve students who plan to write 
in one or more languages besides English, 
the job often seems difficult to the point 
of impossibility. 

It is not impossible, though, and in a 
land where journalism—as we under- 
stand the term—is itself a comparatively 
new thing, young men and women are be- 
ing graduated who have been well trained 
despite these handicaps. 

These graduates have a _ thorough 
grounding in essential background sub- 
jects: history, social science, government. 
They have a theoretical knowledge of 
modern newspaper methods. They have 
had practical writing experience in either 
Arabic or English. Some are able to write 
in French, too. 

Young men and women—for the Uni- 
versity is co-educational—have found 
their degrees help to get them places on 
Near-Eastern newspapers and magazines, 
or in government departments. One has 
taken graduate work in America, and 
several more Cairo graduates are plan- 
ning to study in the United States next 
year. 


Tue man largely responsible for the or- 
ganization and growth of the department 
is Leslie A. Nichols, Jr., (Syracuse, 1934; 
Sigma Delta Chi professional, 1935) who 
left the faculty of the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism to head the depart- 
ment in Egypt. He has been ably assisted 
by Prof. Fuad Sarruf, columnist for the 
Cairo daily, Al Mokattam, who was grad- 
uated from the American University of 
Beirut, Syria, and who knows American 
journalism from first-hand study. 

Much credit must also go to Dean M. 





Grant Parr 


Mr. Parr, a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska, served three years with the Ne- 
braska State Journal; received his M.S. in 
journalism from Columbia University and 
then went to Cairo as an instructor in jour- 
nalism. He also assists Joseph M. Levy, Near 
East correspondent for the New York Times, 
and is Cairo newscaster for NBC. 





The latest issue of the school paper reaches the campus. A 
typical group of students gets the news while it's still warm. 


Lyle Spencer of the Syracuse school. 
Dean Spencer, who became a professional 
member of Sigma Delta Chi while teach- 
ing at the University of Washington, came 
out to Cairo in the Spring of 1937 to study 
the field, teach a few courses, and recom- 
mend a program of instruction. Prior to 
that, the university had experimented 
with only a course or two in journalism, 
taught by Prof. Sarruf. 

Nevertheless, when Prof. Nichols ar- 
rived the following September, he found 
numerous and pressing problems await- 
ing him. He had to plan and put into ef- 
fect a course of study that would be ap- 
propriate to the Near East and yet pre- 
pare students to assimilate the American 
brand of journalism. He had to find a 
man who could adequately instruct 
Arabic-speaking students—Sarruf was 
that man. 

He had to modify American journalism 
to meet the needs of the Near East, to 
point the way toward progress without 
destroying faith in the local system under 
which graduates would have to work. 

Finally, he found the enrollment of 
the department deficient, particularly in 
Arabic-speaking students. The only Near- 
Eastern field that can assimilate college- 
trained employes in any appreciable 
quantity is Arabic journalism. So Nichols 
set to work. Enrollment has now risen 
markedly, and the journalism department 
has a sophomore class which includes a 
large bloc of young people whose first 
language is Arabic. 


Tue department is still not a large one, 
yet it has a rather impressive string of 
firsts to its credit. It is the first depart- 
ment of journalism in the Near East, and 
hence also the first co-educational school 
of its kind. It is the first school anywhere 
to teach Arabic journalism. It is not the 
first school to carry American methods of 
journalism abroad, but it has only one 
predecessor—a Missouri University-fos- 
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The American University in Cairo, from Kasr El Aini street. The 
grounds are a secluded islet in a busy area. 


tered experiment at Yenching University 
in China. 

All members of the Cairo faculty have 
had practical newspaper experience. Prof. 
Nichols worked four years on the Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard before joining the 
Syracuse faculty. Prof. Sarruf continues 
to lead the editorial policy and to interpret 
foreign affairs in his daily column. I 
worked three years for the Nebraska 
State Journal, at Lincoln, before attend- 
ing the Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism at New York City. 

A year ago I was given the chance to as- 
sist Prof. Nichols on the English side of 
the Cairo department. I found the depart- 
ment functions in this manner: 


Pror. NICHOLS gives instruction in re- 
porting, editing, newspaper policy and 
ethics, and the fundamentals of typog- 
raphy. Prof. Sarruf, teaching in Arabic, 
gives practical instruction in Arabic re- 
porting and deals with special problems 
of the Arabic press. All courses are sup- 
plemented by frequent trips to local news- 
papers, magazines, and publishing houses. 

The students get much practical experi- 
ence from the writing and editing of a col- 
lege newspaper, Campus Caravan, which 
is printed half in Arabic and half in Eng- 
lish. 

What kind of students study journalism 
in Cairo? Well, there are Greeks, Syrians, 
Jews, Arabs, and Egyptians. The latter 
are naturally in the majority. 

Perhaps it would help if I describe a 
few campus leaders. 

One senior boy of Russian Jewish de- 
scent is already a locally noted cartoonist 
and writer. He draws caricatures for 
Campus Caravan, but his works also ap- 
pear regularly in English, French, and 
Arabic dailies. He is interested in adver- 
tising, which he studied at A.U.C., and is 
the artist for several large foreign and 
local firms, sometimes writing copy for 
his own illustrations. 
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One Egyptian junior, member of Cara- 
van’s Arabic editorial board, has done 
considerable experimenting on makeup. 
He has applied American methods to 
Arabic type, thus achieving much more 
harmonious and effective pages than most 
Cairo dailies—for Arabic makeup has 
until recently been pretty much hit or 
miss. This boy hopes to establish a coun- 
try newspaper in one of Egypt’s larger 





Leslie A. Nichols, Jr. 


A graduate of the Schoo! of Journalism at the 
University of Syracuse in 1934, Mr. Nichols 
remained with the university's journalism 
faculty. He went to Cairo in the fall of 1937 
to head the School of Journalism at American 
University and has been responsible for its 
development. He will return to the United 
States this fall, bringing with him the French 
girl he married in Egypt and their 
year-old son. 
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Members of an American University journalism class watch an 
issue of the Campus Caravan being made up. 


villages, and if he succeeds he will be a 
pioneer in this field, too. 

Caravan’s business manager, a vivacious 
Syrian girl, took over this activity from 
her best friend, a Greek girl, who gradu 
ated last year. This year’s manager also 
writes for the English section and is prom 
inent in dramatics. 


Eacu student is worth a story; and a 


growing group of such stories, chiefly 
happy ones, continues to encourage the 
instructors. 

One girl edits a monthly magazine for 
Egyptian secondary school girls. Another 
graduate is a staff writer for the Arabic 
daily, Al Balagh, and also does work for 
the ministry of social service. 

Several older graduates who left school 
before the journalism department 
formally organized, have blazed a bright 
trail in the local journalistic field. One, a 
political reporter for the big daily Al 


was 


Ahram, accompanied Egyptian Queen 
Mother Nazli and the Royal Princess 
Fawzia on the journey to Iran which 


ended when the Princess became the 
bride of the young Crown Prince of that 
country. Another is editor of the Arabic 
weekly, Akhersaa; a third is 
manager of the popular Arabic picture 
weekly, Al Hilal. 

Pioneering work, if one may call it that, 
has its discouraging moments. One girl 
looked up the president of the university, 
Dr. Charles Watson, in Who’s Who in 
America. She found his address given as 
1000 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
and gravely reported that he had title to 
1000 lands and buildings in America. But 
this same girl writes for the Al Hilal, inter 
views the wives of cabinet ministers, and 
is on speaking terms with royalty. She 
and her classmates seem to be getting 


business 


something of value from this strange 
hocus-pocus called instruction in jour 
nalism. 
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Countless Columns of ‘Useless’ Congressional Comment— 


That’s a Pet Peeve 
of Capital Corps! 





Luther Huston 


Who finds capital “comment,” in the Wash- 
ington sense, doesn’t mean much. 


Severar years ago a young reporter 
joined the Washington staff of a New 
York newspaper and was assigned to 
cover the House. It so happened that on 
the first day of his service an important 
Presidential message was transmitted to 
the House and it fell to the lot of the 
“green pea” to write the story about it. 

The reporter wrote the story and even 
now admits that it was good. He turned it 
in to the news desk. 

“Where’s your comment?” barked the 
news editor. 

“Why-ah-uh, I have no comment to 
make,” the startled reporter answered. 

“But we have to have comment,” the 
desk man insisted. “We always have com- 
ment on stories of this sort.” 

The young reporter was puzzled. He 
didn’t know what the boss was talking 
about. But a veteran who had learned all 
the tricks of Washington saw his bewilder- 
ment and gave him the sign to stand by 
for a life line. Soon the veteran finished 
the piece he was writing and sauntered 
over to the newcomer’s desk. 

“Tll show you how to fix it up,” he 
said. “You see, when something important 
happens the paper wants to know what all 
the stuffed shirts think about it. So they 
ask questions, get a lot of dumb answers 
and that is what is called comment.” 


THEREUPON the old-timer sat down to 
his typewriter and composed, substan- 
tially, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15—Congres- 
sional opinion on the President’s 
message today regarding the impor- 
tance of keeping the muskrats out of 
Apple Sass Creek on the Squarehead 
Indian Reservation was divided. Ad- 
ministration supporters generally ap- 


By LUTHER HUSTON 


proved it but opposition leaders were 
sharp in their criticism. Some typical 
comment follows: 

Senator Jughead, of Pensyltucky— 
“It was one of the most cogent mes- 
sages the President has sent to Con- 
gress and deserves a high place among 
state papers of this era.” 

Senator Pinfeathers, of Miniowa— 
“The President shows his usual lack 
of comprehension of basic world prob- 
lems and seems utterly to ignore the 
probable effect of his message upon 
our relations with Graustark.” 


By this time, the new reporter was go- 
ing down for the third time. 

“But—but—but—hhhhhoooowwww do 
you know they said that?” he stammered. 
“I was covering the story and I didn’t see 
you up on the hill.” 

“Listen, son,” said the wise old-timer, 
“It doesn’t make a damn bit of difference 
how you quote these bozos as long as you 
quote ’em. If they see their name in the 
paper that’s all they care about. They 
will never deny a word you put in their 
mouths. All you have to do is know which 
side they usually are on and be careful 
not to say anything they couldn’t explain 


away if they eventually decided to vote 
for the bill, or against it.” 


Tar was several years ago, but it still 
doesn’t make “a damn bit of difference” 
how you quote ’em if you just quote ’em. 

Not so many months ago, the writer 
got a hurry-up request from an editor in 
his New York office to rush comment on 
a certain event of the day. The request 
came late at night and Senators and 
Representatives often are pretty hard to 
find after working hours. Some of them 
do not have listed telephones. 

Eventually, however, I got a certain 
New York Congressman and asked him if 
he had anything to say about the matter 
in question. 

“What do you think I should say?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” I said, “you might say some- 
thing like this—” and went on to suggest 
a line of comment. 

“I was just thinking of that,” he broke 
in, and he tossed back at me the same ball 
I had tossed at him. Word for word, the 
comment credited to the great statesman 

[Concluded on page 14] 








Hene's a lively bit of lowdown on a capital chore that irks 
Washington correspondents no end—a practice which is de- 
clared by Luther Huston, night editor of the Washington bureau 
of the New York Times, to be a space devourer: costly in time. 
effort and tolls, and, usually, devoid of significance. 

Mr. Huston. who hopes that this article will help speed the end 
of a hoary institution, is a native lowan. He entered the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in 1908, originally planning a legal 
career. When finances ran low three years later, he left school 
to look for a job. 

He broke into newspaper work on the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Herald. Two years there were followed by about two years in 
Seattle on the Times and the Pacific News Service. A short hitch 
on the Walla Walla Bulletin was followed by a return to the 
Seattle Times. He joined !nternational News Service in 1917 as 
a rewrite man in Chicago. He remained with INS for 17 years 
in the Chicago, New York, Washington, London and Tokyo 
bureaus, varying his new~ experience with a three year interval 
as sales manager for INS 

Leaving INS in 1934, he pecame city editor of the Washington 
Post. After a little more than a year there, he joined the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Times and, since November. 
1935, has been night editor of that bureau. 
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Are You Ready to Try 
the Free-Lance Field? 


By FRED HAAS 


T unex hours after I had started to 
work for a daily newspaper following my 
graduation from college, a fact slapped 
me in the face so hard it hurt clear down 
to my flat feet. Despite four years of uni- 
versity training, the fact was—I didn’t 
know nothin.’ 

It took me three hours to visit the 
morgues and hospitals that first morn- 
ing and I came back into the office as 
bright as the city editor’s freshly-scrubbed 
face. In the back of my head I had the 
idea “it won’t be long until I am off this 
small-town sheet and will be doing special 
assignments for the New York Times or 
the Christian Science Monitor.” 

I sat down at the typewriter and care- 
fully laid out my notes. My fingers hov- 
ered over the keys, but nothing hap- 
pened. No, nothing happened. The rea- 
son? I didn’t know what to say. I didn’t 
even know how to write a birth announce- 
ment or an obituary. Sweat began to 
pour and my brain knotted tighter than 
the pug in the tail of Lady Astor’s horse. 
This differed from the college newspaper. 
My bread and butter depended on 
whether I clicked or not. 


Ar last I went to the daily files and 
studied the reports for the day before 
and after that managed to put the data 
together in some kind of form. 

Perhaps somewhere along the line in 
college I had studied obituaries and how 
to write them, but if I had, the acquaint- 
ance was so brief it had failed to stick in 
my rather “unphotographic” memory. 

After the city editor had scanned my 
efforts he told me to step into the office 
(which consisted of walking around my 
desk to his) and then he kindly, but 
firmly, pointed out that I had failed to 
name the hospital in two birth announce- 
ments, computed the age wrong in one 
obit, had one dead man survived by four 
sons and had listed but three, my gram- 
mar was lousy, I had misspelled “inter- 
mittently,” and every item necessitated 
a rewrite. He asked me whether or not 
it was journalism I had taken in college 
and when I answered “Yes” he said he 
had been suffering under that delusion. 

Thus my education as a newspaperman 
began—the day after I thought I had 
completed it. 


Now. three years later, I feel I am just 
reaching the stage where it is no longer 
an effort to find which word logically 
follows the one already on paper, and I 
find it less difficult to be accurate. 

I was just an average college student; 
my marks were fair to middling; I wrote 
for the school paper and was enraptured 
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by the results; I helped edit the univer- 
sity yearbook and thought the produc- 
tion was a whiz; my editions of the 
Alumni Review probably left much to be 
desired, but if they did, I never was aware 
of it. I was a typical college “journalist.” 

I am recording this for a purpose; I 
want to point out emphatically that I am 
an average newspaperman and I want 
that kept in mind when reading what is 
to follow. 

There are many newsmen who never 
survive the first training period (and I 
refer to the first training period as that 
which occurs after graduation) for dur- 
ing that time it is easy to get the wrong 
slant on newspaper work and the temp- 
tation is great to turn to some other line 
of endeavor. 

But for those young men who do reach 
the stage where they “feel” they can get 
a sentence together so it makes sense, 
there awaits another field “to conquer,” 
a field which I, just now, am beginning 
to peek into. I refer to free-lance work. 


Ir a fellow wants to look around him—I 
don’t care if he is in San Pedro, Cal., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., or New York City, 
there are stories and articles there for 
the writing. 

Articles acceptable by trade publica- 
tions or more widely-read journals can 
be found in every hamlet, town or city 
in the nation. A man doesn’t have to go 
chasing off to South America or the 
Orient to find a good yarn. 

I was amazed the other day when I 
received a letter from the editor of one 
of the largest trade journals for funeral 
directors in which he expressed an inter 
est in a short article of mine, “I Like the 
Obit Run.” I was amazed because I had 
believed my efforts in writing the article 
were pretty useless since it seemed evi 
dent to me that with thousands of news- 
papermen writing obituaries in the na- 
tion, the publication would be flooded 
with manuscripts. Apparently, however, 
such was not the case and he was “very 
much interested” in my yarn. There are 
many who would argue with me about 
the merits of the obituary run, but that 
is another subject. 

Anybody in the newsgathering busi 
ness could have written the article. The 
point is I did; you didn’t. I get the 
money; you don’t. 

I have other ideas for articles stirring 
in me now, but I am not going to tell you 
about them. 


Some of the stories I have sold I ran 
into while digging out feature yarns for 
my own paper. 





Fred Haas 


Originally slated for civil engineering when 
he entered the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Fred Haas shifted to journalism and 
the University of North Dakota his second 
year of college. He was co-editor of the 
college yearbook in 1937; edited the Alumni 
Review and was on the staff of the school 
paper. The day following his graduation he 
went to work for the Minot (N. D.) Daily 
News and has been there since. 





Not long ago I ferreted out a feature 
that was worth a by-line and an eight 
column spread with pictures in my news 
paper, and netted me $200 from Country 
Gentleman and a boost to the ego such 
as I never before had experienced. The 
story developed around a woman who is 
general manager for a _ large potato 
growing organization in Northwest North 
Dakota. 

I saw the possibilities of a salable fea 
ture and at the first opportunity put it 
together in a manner I hoped would have 
national appeal. I was confused in the 
first draft as to whether a magazine would 
be more interested in the woman or in the 
potato-growing organization. I tried to 
cover both. 

Back came the manuscript, but Editor 
Ben Hibbs indicated that “maybe I had 
something, and to try it again.” I did, 
building the story around the woman 
and her spuds. Two weeks later I re 
ceived a check for $200 from the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

I don’t suppose I should attempt to 
encourage newsmen around the country 
to try the free-lance circuit (those who 
aren’t already on it) for it makes the 
going just that much tougher. But I am 
confident that most scribes who read this 
will wind up by saying, typically, “By 
golly, there is a dandy story for Phantas- 
tic Phiction in that murder yarn we had 
a month ago. I’m going to write it up 
next week.” 

Next week he never does and so maybe 
some time later I will come along and 
write it—and, incidentally, pocket the 
dough. 








When the Flavor of ‘Homemade,’ Feature Material Finds Such 


Why ‘Farm Or 
Sunday Mi 


By OZ 3LZ 


In spite of this opportunity, too many news- 
papers are “farming out” this section, letting 
some national organization take over the edi- 
torial and business aspects of an important part 
of their Sunday editions, the local editor having 
no control, no selection, no jurisdiction over 
what it contains. 


Tx QuiL, last March, lamented editorially on 
“The Curse of Sameness” in American news- 
papers, dealing with this very subject of the com- 
parative value of syndicated material to local 
features. It bemoaned the fact that such a large 
proportion of editors are content to do the easy 
way of buying a ready-printed magazine or 





Oz Black, author of the accompanying article, is pictured here at his drawing board. 
producing another cover page. 





A HOTEL meal is no treat for a trav- 
eling man. 

He gets so many of them, day after 
day, that, no matter what the fare, they 
all taste the same to him. 

What he craves is good ol’ home 
cookin’. Gad! what a treat to sit down 
to a meal like mother used to cook. 

Just so with the reader of the Sunday 
newspaper. 

Why do so many newspapers shove the 
hotel plate under the noses of their read- 
ers when they could serve up real reader 
fare with a genuine home flavor? 
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A typical example of the fashion pages 
which form the cover for Part Two of the 
Magazine Section. 


Iu speaking particularly now of the 
magazine or feature section, which af- 
fords the golden opportunity to get that 
rare quality of individuality, home-made 
taste and local color or “feel” into it. 

It is possible, in a locally written and 
prepared feature section, to do something 
really fine for the community—to stimu- 
late pride in its unique features, its nat- 
ural advantages and its hard-won achieve- 
ments—to do honor to interesting local 
characters and the home-town boy in the 
nation’s spotlight. 














Here is an example of one of the home- 
made feature pages which characterize 
the Sunday Magazine. 


throwing together a bunch of syndicated pages 
and calling it their magazine. 

“Stuffy” Walters, editor of the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal, is one of those newspapermen who 
feels that a paper should take full advantage of 
the fundamental interest the home folks have in 
themselves and their community. He feels very 
strongly on this point. 

“The newspaper business is changing,” he says. 
“If a fellow is smart enough to keep on top of the 
changing times and changing conditions, I think 
there is a definite future in the newspaper busi- 
ness, but if we don’t stay on top of the shifting 
tide, God help us. 

“When I first got into the newspaper business 
in a serious way I used to think that the so-called 
Sunday magazine sections were of little value to 
newspapers. As a rule, they were badly printed 
things made up of a flock of mats, type and all, 
sent in from some syndicate. 








Up in Minneapolis, where dynamic B. f° 
of the lively Star-Journal, they don’t belifive 
same old time-worn patterns they have f¢r 2 
are happening and happening fast in th‘ n 

One of these was the realignment on . 
Tribune to the new Star-Journal plant and 
paper the Sunday Tribune and the Sunday 
noted are the innovations being introduced 
ciety and other sections—all intended to m 
more readable Sunday paper. 

The accompanying article by Oz Black 
magazine section—changes giving it the “h 
attained in a locally-produced section. 
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Such Favor With Readers, 
Out’ a Paper’s fe 
Magazine ? 


+ OZ BLACK 
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3 “These sections were considered as a nuisance 


g by most editors and the sections showed it. 
- “Therefore, it can easily be seen that editors 
t welcomed ready-printed sections that could sim- 
g ply be inserted by the mailing room without even 
r the necessity of the managing editor reading 


them. I think definitely that these ready-printed 
sections were an improvement over the older 
n type of magazine that was printed in the shop 
- from mats shipped in by syndicates. In fact, 
I think there are many arguments that can be 
1 made for the ready-printed sections. 
“Of course, the same arguments could be made 


























e 
y for ready-prepared and printed rotogravure sec- 
r tions. 
s “We felt, here, however, that we should have 
a magazine actually prepared locally.” 
s 
O As a result, the Minneapolis Star-Journal | 
f dropped the nationally circulated magazine it 
n inherited in the newspaper consolidation of Au- 
y gust, 1939, and gave Minneapolis a New Year’s 
present of a brand new Sunday magazine of its | 
. own—home produced, survey tested and “tailor- | 
e made for the Northwest.” L oe | 
k Local color is splashed from one end of the 
4 aiedinat ith Fn 2 age al pga ae The cover of the Star-Journal’s Sunday magazine is a well-drawn, 
’ color-splashed page full of local featu eal, 
exhilarating breath of cool lake breezes. They - aeaiiion . — 
S stir the Minnesotan with pride in his great state 
d and lure the outsider to this marvelous vacation- 
O land. P re ee 
d Early plans for the section—long before I ar- woos avtonas, sepvhene mom 
: VER A MINNEAPOLIS 9 , 
l, rived on the scene—were based on careful study ERSATILITY A$ SEEN = From W ausau, Wisconsin, to Hollywood 
of other good locally-produced Sunday feature i 
mic B. L. (“Stuffy”) Walters directs the destiny 
n't belifve that newspapers should follow the 
have fér 25 years or more. As a result, things 


st in thi newspaper world in that area. 

yment on April 30 which moved the Morning 
plant and combined into one Sunday news- 
e Sunday Star-Journal. Other changes to be 
introduced in the paper’s magazine, roto, so- 
nded to make a more vital, more interesting, 


a 


war 


Oz Black describes the changes made in the 
g it the “home-made” flavor that can only be 
ection. 
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One of the most popular features of the 
section is the home builder’s page found 
therein each week. 


the editor a 


The movie pages give 
chance to use real “splash” art. 


is an example of such pages. 


Here 








12 


sections and on thorough tests of the 
reader interest in various types of fea- 
tures. Among the most popular were 
the oddity type of local cartoon, the true 
confession romances of real folks, the 
story of community achievement, femi- 
nine fashions, Hollywood gossip, etc. 

The front page was designated for a 
Northwest Oddities cartoon and I was 
the lucky cartoonist to draw that assign- 
ment. The history of Minnesota, its 
boundless recreational facilities, its im- 
portant industrial activities, its interest- 
ing people and all, offer a wealth of sub- 
ject matter for my age. Amusing little 
personal incidents sent in by readers are 
mixed in with the odd factual material. 

Our “page two feature,” designed for 
the serious reader may describe the vast 
mining operations on Minnesota’s iron 
range, the invention of a mask for strato- 
sphere pilots—created by a Minnesota 
scientist, or it may delve into psychology 
and personality development. 

Though syndicated fashion material is 
readily available, we have our own artist, 
Vera Pulis, one of America’s outstanding 
delineators of feminine fashions, draw a 
corker of a page in full color of the latest 
wearing apparel and accessories actually 
displayed in Minneapolis shops. Readers 
are invited to telephone or write her to 
find out in which store any particular 
article may be purchased. 


Since the Sunday Tribune and Star 
Journal were combined, May 11, the 
magazine has appeared in two 8-page sec- 
tions instead of the original 12 pages. 
Vera’s fashion drawing occupies the front 
page of the second part and some of the 
comics of a magazine nature were chosen 
from the double assortment of comics and 
placed in the magazine. 

The tremendous interest in home build- 
ing and decoration is met with a home 
makers’ page by Alpha Sehlin, Minne- 
apolis architect and decorator. Inciden- 
tally, she is the wife of Vic Wagner 
(Minnesota ex-'25), editor of our maga- 
zine. 

Although we do include some syndi- 
cated material—chiefly two short stories 
—we set the type here and prepare many 
of the illustrations so that it harmonizes 
with the whole paper. Our page of Holly- 
wood gossip is embellished with a big cut 
of some starlet currently riding the wave 
of popularity or—better yet—some girl 
from the Northwest who is making ci- 
nema history. 

Our page of menus and recipes comes 
from the Good Housekeeping Institute. 
We make a feature out of three or four 
Dorothy Dix letters, illustrated with our 
own cartoons. And the page, “My Pro- 
posal,” which draws a flood of contribu- 
tions, is also illustrated with cartoons. 

The magazine is typographically 
streamlined in Star Journal style. Vic 
Wagner and his assistant, Forrest Jen- 
stad, who was president of the Minnesota 
SDX chapter in 1938, both have a rare 
eye for original page layout. Our copy 
is set in large type with paragraphs here 
and there in caps or bold face, or occa- 
sionally italics, not for emphasis partic- 
ularly, but to afford the reader a “change 





Oz BLACK, who tells the story 
of the Minneapolis Star-Jour- 
nal’s magazine section in the 
accompanying article, was at 
the University of Nebraska from 
1918 to 1923, during that time 
holding various campus jour- 
nalistic posts and being Ne- 
braska delegate to the 1922 
national convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity. 

While a sophomore, he be- 
came a cub reporter on the Lin- 
coln Star, doing news editing, 
feature writing and feature il- 
lustrating until he started a Sun- 
day local cartoon under the title 
“Here in Lincoln,” which ran 
from 1921 to 1927. He left the 
Star to open a commercial art 
studio but after two and a half 
years found he wasn’t happy 
outside a newspaper office. 
Joining the Nebraska State 
Journal as director of the art 
department and cartoonist, he 
revived his “Here in Lincoln” 
feature. 

He remained with the Ne- 
braska State Journal until Oc- 
tober, 1940, when he went to 
Minneapolis as cartoonist for 
the Star-Journal’s new maga- 
zine. 





of pace” in his reading, as one changes 
the inflections of his voice in ordinary 
conversation. 


Ir actually is restful to one’s eyes to 
come to a paragraph in a different type 
face, as it relieves the strain of monot- 
onous columns of solid composition. 

A hurried reader who may expect to 
skim through the magazine will look at 
the pictures, read the cut lines and then 
as he is about to turn the page, his eye 
will catch a paragraph in bold type. He 
reads it. Then before his gaze can leave 
the page he spots another portion in a 
different font—he reads that too and— 
By Golly! the story looks interesting so 
he goes back to the beginning and before 
he realizes it he has read the whole fea- 
ture. 

Rarely do we give over a whole page 
to a single story. We drop in one or two 
shorts or a gag cartoon to add variety 
and to “stop” the reader on every page. 
Our chief aim is to make the magazine 
INTERESTING and we don’t allow our- 
selves to get too deadly serious. 

We have been delighted with the co- 
operation of other departments. Mem- 
bers of the reportorial staff, sports de- 
partment, society, promotion and even 
advertising departments pop in with sug- 
gestions and often offer to write the ar- 
ticles. 


The photo engraving department added 
a Ben Day expert to lay the tones on the 
two regular full page 4-color jobs. And 
we can have four colors on any or all 
pages if we wish. We have full co-opera- 
tion of the photographic staff, too. In 
fact, all departments are striving to make 
it the best magazine possible. 


Mucu more could be said about the 
section, but what of the response? Well, 
with the launching of the new magazine 
the circulation department started a drive 
for Sunday subscriptions and the totals 
began to zoom. The circulation men have 
said that the local magazine has been by 
far the paper’s most successful venture 
to date. 

“We have constructed the magazine so 
that it is one of the 12 sections of our 
newspaper instead of trying to put out a 
magazine that will compete with the ex- 
cellent national magazines that flood the 
newsstands,” explains Walters. 

“Perhaps the greatest value that has 
come to us through the locally produced 
magazine is that it emphasizes the fact 
that the whole paper is part of the com- 
munity. I believe it is fundamental that 
a newspaper create in the minds of its 
readers the feeling that it is actually a 
part of the community it serves and that 
it is an important factor in promoting its 
community to the rest of the nation. 

“Some editors believe that all they 
have to do to produce a great newspaper 
is to buy everything that is on the mar- 
ket. We buy liberally but every time we 
buy a feature we budget an equal amount 
for a staff to handle the feature. A fea- 
ture is frequently worthless unless it is 
intelligently handled to fit into the paper. 

“Of course the very basis of a locally 
produced magazine is a competent staff 
to handle it. This staff should be supple- 
mented by special production of features 
and pictures by members of the repor- 
torial and photographic staff. 

“Unless a newspaper is willing to spend 
enough money to provide a good staff to 
handle the magazine, I certainly would 
advise sticking to the ready-printed sec- 
tions. 

“I believe, however, our experience 
with this project is evidence that a well 
produced local magazine will not only 
pay for itself but will also pay dividends 
in increased circulation and pleased 
readers.” 


Scorr M. Cutum (Syracuse °39) has 
assumed his duties as Director of Public 
Relations of the State Road Commission 
of West Virginia. For the past two years 
Cutlip has been Graduate Assistant in 
school of journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin, from which he received his 
Master’s Degree last June. 


Joun D. Hantey has succeeded Ralph B. 
Jordan, resigned, as Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion Manager for International News 
Service. Hanley, who will have control 
of bureaus at San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Sacramento, San Diego, Seattle and 
Portland, will make his headquarters in 
San Francisco. He is a native of Califor- 
nia and a graduate of the University of 
San Francisco. He has been with INS 
since 1923, alternating between the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco bureaus. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


In Hollywood 


Tar section of Los Angeles known 
as Hollywood, with its never-ending aura 
of glamor, is a factor in the career and 
thoughts of every professional creative 
writer. It is the world’s best market for 
the written word, offers the world’s best 
writing jobs from the salary standpoint, 
and probably looks like the world’s clos- 
est vroximation of paradise to most type- 
writer pounders. 

The movie companies pay fabulous 
sums for rights to adapt and film fiction 
stories and plays. They pay in a week 
to scenario writers what most writers 
would make elsewhere in a year or more. 
And, there’s no place like it for what is 
commonly referred to as glamor. 

Beneath it all is the ever present fact 
that movie-making and marketing is a 
grim business of catering to the domestic 
yen for diversion. The film companies, 
prior to the advent of Hitler, figured to 
break even on the domestic patronage of 
their output and realized their margins 
of profit on foreign markets. The foreign 
markets have virtually disappeared with 
the exception of Central and South 
America, where the major companies are 
laboring to create a greater demand for 
their celluloid. Added to this is the fact 
that the domestic patronage has dipped. 
The double features and the auxiliary at- 
tractions of dishes, books, bank nights, 
keno, et al. haven’t helped the industry. 


Wr characteristic optimism the film 
corporations aren’t retrenching. In the 
face of reverses, all leading studios are 
staffing their production facilities to the 
hilt and are going ahead in the expecta- 
tion that the war boom will find a reflec- 
tion in the boxoffice. 

Those in the writing business in Holly- 
wood are exacting and bold in the price 
they set upon their productions. Dwight 
Taylor, the playwright, told a conference 
of 1,500 writers that the word-slingers 
must cast off their cloak of inferiority. 
“Writers must come out of the garret 
they have built for themselves.” 

Taylor told his audience, “The writer 
of today must be ready to take his ac- 
tive place in an active world. He must 
become a business man in the same sense 
that he produces a commodity which, 
through the printing press and the mo- 
tion picture machine, has has every evi- 
dence that the people are willing to buy. 
Because of the wide circulation of ideas 
which these machines permit, he must 
have a part in their control and realize 
his responsibilities towards the advance- 
ment of thought.” 

Ralph Block, a screen writer, hailed 
creative writing as a factor in human 
progress. “As long as the writer writes 
for a mass audience. he will continue to 
be a social analyst, as well as a creator.” 
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The radio dramatist came in for his 
share of consideration through the talk 
delivered by Hector Chevigny. He crit- 
icized ether writers as superb technicians 
“but few are true creators because they 
have had to keep pace with the machine 
_ have had little time for anything 
else. 


As a place for writers to work, Holly- 
wood, or more appropriately Los An- 
geles, has been the subject of scathing 
criticism from writers. 

Frederick Hazlett Brennan, the star re- 
porter of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
whose Saturday Evening Post stories 
brought him a Hollywood writing plum, 
recently checked out, testifying that he 
couldn’t work. Steve Fisher, one of the 
topnotch fictioneers who had been on 
Paramount’s payroll for $5,000 a week, 
left because he said he couldn’t keep up 
his output. 

They call it the hasta manana spirit of 
Southern California and say that it’s sud- 
den death to a writer. They say that 
there are more writers to the acre in 
sunny southern California than anywhere 
else in the world. 

The standing advice to writers with 
Hollywood ambitions is to click with the 
fiction magazines and book houses. The 
theory is that the studio readers will 
someday seize upon a story and beg the 
boss to buy it. The film companies refuse 
to buy original ideas, stories, or synopses 
direct from ordinary writers, as a conse- 
quence of their past trials and tribula- 
tions over plagiarism. 

They claim that a writer would send 
them a story with a boat in it and then 
when he saw a movie with a boat in it, 
he would promptly sue and charge that 
his story idea had been stolen. 


Te only way to get material before 
the film companies is through a recog- 
nized agent. Not much material is mar- 
keted in this fashion. Most of the movie 
writers have been hired because of their 
success as a consistent headliner in the 
magazine and book fields. 

There are a few exceptions, however, 
to this rule. William Saal, publicist of 
the young but rapidly-growing Republic 
Studios, will consider film ideas and orig- 
inal story outlines. His address is an- 
other part of Los Angeles, known as 
North Hollywood. 

Talent, Inc., is an organization which 
is quite active in the radio field, seeking 
15- and 30-minute dramatizations. This 
studio has facilities for giving programs 
a trial and then uses those trials as the 
basis for selections put on their commer- 
cially-sponsored programs. Costs nothing 
to submit dramatizations, and there are 
no taboos. The address here is 6625 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood. 


The slogan in Hollywood is: Don’t 
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come until you're called for. Many are 
the writers who have testified that they 
wished they never had been called for. 

A sale of film rights is an extra tag of 
hope to be attached to your fiction cre- 
ations. The stakes are the biggest to be 
found in the writing business. 





Contests 


May 1, 1942, is the closing date for the 
Atlantic Monthly $10,000 novel contest for 
1942 which is conducted by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press in association with Little, 
Brown & Co. Chester Kerr, director of the 
Press, in announcing the contest says: ‘There 
are no restrictions whatsoever as to author or 
subject. The sole purpose of this contest, as in 
previous years, is to secure a novel that is 
both distinctive and interesting and to make 
it one of the outstanding books of its year.” 

The 1940 winner was “The Family" by Nina 


Fedorova. For circular giving complete de 
tails of the contest write to The Atlantic 
Novel Contest for 1942, 8 Arlington Street, 


Boston, Mass. The winning author, on the 
date of the announcement, will be paid $5,000 
as an outright prize and $5,000 as an advance 


on account of royalties. 





It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc 
ing difficulties these days in 
finding the right men for open- 
ings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 
psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi—both employers 
and men seeking positions— 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place to 
turn to in solving the prob- 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose—to serve the mem- 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 


contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 














Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar- 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro- 
tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Let Your Readers Write — 


[Concluded from page 5) 


We have found that a column made up 
of many short and carefully written quips, 
stories and a brief poem or two is much 
more effective than one containing one 
or two long items. 

For that reason I edit some contribu- 
tions, although I try to use as many as 
possible in original form. If you begin 
a column such as Chips, you'll soon find 
yourseif praying for contributors who 
will send in short verses like this: 


THE SHUTTERBUG 


Terrible insect is the shutterbug, 
Up in a tree, or under a rug, 
Always looking for a different angle, 
Taking a picture of a lady’s ankle, 
Deep in a catalog hunting a bargain, 
Always buzzing some foreign jargon: 
“Hypo, supersensitive-panchromatic, 
Color aberration and anastigmatic,” 
Sneaking up—why, you son of a gun— 
Can I have a print when you get it 
done? —Sagittarius. 


And you begin to appreciate the fellow 
who can jot down his ideas in this fashion: 


And as for guys like Mister Hitler, 
says Lizzie LaMode, “Der Fuehrer 
Der Better.” 


BE uiEvE me—when you can fill a col- 
umn a day with that kind of material, 
interspersed with an occasional serious 
poem or quip about local people and local 
events you'll begin to see townsmen turn 
to your column as soon as they get the 
paper. 

Take a tip from our experience: start a 
Contributors’ Column and lift your paper 
out of the rut at no additional expense. 
The Journal’s “Chips” has become so pop- 
ular that each Christmas the year’s best 
contributions are reprinted in booklet 
form and sold to interested parties. The 
response has been encouraging. 





Capital Corps’ Pet Peeve 


[Concluded from page 8| 


in my paper the next morning followed 
what I had told him. 


Sri more recently, President Roose- 
velt was to make a radio speech for re- 
lease at a time which coincided pretty 
generally with the deadline for first edi- 
tions of morning papers on the Eastern 
seaboard. 

One Washington representative of an 
important newspaper got a request for 
Congressional reaction. (That word “re- 
action” is hot stuff with editors.) 

The correspondent pointed out that the 
President’s speech was not for release 
until he began delivery of it and that 
under White House rules he could not 
divulge its contents to Senators and 
Representatives before it was delivered. 

The word that came back was, in effect, 
that a column was being held open on 
page 1 of the first edition for comment on 
the President’s speech and there’d better 
be come comment. 

Well, the old formula was trotted out, 
just like the veteran did in the anecdote 
with which this article opens, and it hit 
front page like a ton of brick. 


Any smart reporter who knows his 
way around Washington can provide com- 
ment on any subject any time an editor 
asks for it. No paper ever has had to de- 
fend a libel suit for quoting what a Sen- 
ator might have said about President 
Roosevelt's Jackson Day Speech or Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column. 

No Senator or Representative, braced 
suddenly for comment on any incident or 
issue, ever says anything that isn’t banal 


or partisan. He may praise a proposal of- 
fered in a Presidential message and vote 
against the bill which is introduced to 
effectuate the proposal. 

In other words, “comment” in the Wash- 
ington sense, doesn’t mean much. It takes 
up a lot of space, costs an appreciable 
amount of time, effort and telephone tolls, 
as a rule, and tells the reader of the news- 
paper nothing worth knowing. 


Some up-to-date papers print little or 
none of it. Others cling to the old-fash- 
ioned practice and print gobs of it. 

This article is written in the hope that 
it will induce more editors to realize that 
“comment” is as outmoded as a bustle 
and as useless as the Italian Navy. It 
probably is a forlorn hope. Most Wash- 
ington correspondents have despaired 
long ago of ever educating their editors 
to the silliness of comment. One of them, 
in fact, “commented” himself, recently, to 
this effect: 

“If we get in the war and Hitler sends 
his bombers over here, I know that at the 
moment when bombs are raining on the 
Capitol and Senators and Representatives 
are ducking for the air-raid shelters, I 
shall get a message to ‘rush congressional 
comment.’ ” 





Erwin F. McEwen (Missouri ’23) is dis- 
trict manager for Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice, Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
New York City. 


Frank O. WELLNITz (Indiana 40), adver- 
tising manager of the Elwood (Ind.) 
Call-Leader, has reported for duty at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 








Writer’s Ways 





Wrarers who complain of being 
over-worked, or of outside pressure which 
interferes with their creative effort 
should take a leaf from the book of Ward 
Greene, author of “Route 28” and other 
books. It is the ambition of most news- 
papermen and countless other people to 
write “if they only had the time.” 
Ward Greene has held his job and found 
the time, and still managed to enjoy him- 
self. 

Mr. Greene contrives to combine being 
the author of serious novels and short 
stories with the hectic executive editor- 
ship of Hearst’s mammoth King Features 
Syndicate. And according to Mr. Greene, 
handling a battery of special writers, 
high-priced comic strip artists, cartoon- 
ists and whatnot is something more than 
a full-time job. 

Florid, balding, horn-rimmed specta- 
cled, and possessed of a soft Georgia ac- 
cent, Mr. Greene looks not at all like a 
high-pressure business man, nor indeed, 
like the traditional “serious” novelist. He 
appears to be what for many years he 
was—a working newspaperman of the 
quiet type. Casual in both dress and 
manner, Mr. Greene accomplishes an 
enormous quantity of work to the accom- 
paniment of very little noise. 

Born in Asheville, N. C. more than 40 
years ago, educated in the Atlanta public 
schools and at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., Mr. Greene be- 
came a reporter on the Atlanta Journal 
when he finished college, and for ten 
years was on the city staff. Then he 
joined the New York Tribune, on which 
he worked for a year, going to Paris as 
correspondent of the Atlanta Journal and 
returning to become a special writer for 
King Features. 

Mr. Greene lives in Pattenburg, N. J., 
a town near New York very like the one 
he describes in “Route 28.” A member of 
the Players and of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity, he is a playwright as well as 
a novelist, for his play “Honey” was pro- 
duced in 1938 by Richard Aldrich. 

A chain smoker and a mild drinker, 
Mr. Greene likes tennis, bowling, bridge, 
poker, and some people. His ancestors 
are half Yankee and half Rebel, but in 
appearance and manner he is completely 
Southern. Until he wrote “Route 28,” he 
had always selected southern backgrounds 
for his books—“Death in the Deep South,” 
“Cora Potts,” etc. 





STANLEY SrLverNaiIL (Syracuse °40), pres- 
ident of the Syracuse chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi the past year, joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Amsterdam (N. Y.) 
Evening Record after graduation in June. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Brixarp, of Dallas, Texas, 
announced the birth April 24 of a son, 
Phil. Mr. Billard became a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi at the University of 
Texas in 1937. His son’s announcement 
was in the form of a miniature news- 
paper, “The Midnight Caller.” 
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- THE BOOK BEAT: Books and Authors 


Modern Age has signed a contract with 
Tom Davis for a book to be published in 
the fall entitled “The Laughing Ameri 
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Fred Pemberton, convinces a French gen- in whom he had taken a real interest. 











eral on leave from the front of the authen- K N 
ticity of her “messages.” Then comes a INTE ATIONAL 
perilous dash to sound the alarm. Despite and stories for leading magazines and NEWS SERVICE 


| efforts to thwart them, the warning is : 
delivered. The heroic evacuation from P#P€tS: did shotches for them also, became 
Dunkirk follows. a staff member of the Saturday Evening 


George Gibbs, whose books have passed Post, and later a successful portrait 
the twoscore mark, has written articles painter and popular novelist. 
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Get it first, but first get it right! 
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87 Newspapermen 
Join SDX Ranks 


in Four Months 
Brings Total for First Five 
Months of This Year 
to 138 


Eighty-seven professional journalists of 
state and national prominence became 
members of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, during the 
period of Feb. 1 to June 1, bringing the 
total for 1941, to 138. 

Elected to professional membership be- 
cause of their achievements in the field 
of journalism and their interest in the 
purposes of Sigma Delta Chi, the new 
members are aiding individual chapters 
and the national organization in carrying 
out a broad program of activities. Candi- 
dates for professional membership are 
elected by the chapters, and invited by 
the Executive Council. 

The new members are: 

CORNELL—Merrill Mueller, London corre- 
spondent, International News Service; Hart I. 
Seely, publisher, Waverly (N. Y.) Sun; Ber- 
tram L. Hughes, newscaster for radio station 


WHCU, Cornell U. 
DALLAS PROFESSIONAL—Leonard G. Her- 


ron, writer, publicity department, Agricul 
tural Adjustment Administration; C. Joseph 
Snyder, ublisher, Dallas (Tex.) Journal; 


John Hooks, editorial staff, the Synchronizer, 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 
DEPAUW—Frederick L. Bergman, 
tor in Journalism, DePauw U. 
DRAKE—Edwin F. Corbin, 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
EMORY—Jack K. Cress, teacher of journal- 
ism, Ramsay High School, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Marcus Bartlett, production manager, sports 
announcer WSB, instructor in radio journal- 
ism, Emory University; J. Roy McGinty, 
president, Georgia Press Association, editor, 
Calhoun (Ga.) Times; Roy N. Emmet, Sr., 
editor, the Standard, Cedartown, Ga.; Jack P. 
Tolbert, state director of information, Na- 
tional Youth Administration; James S. Pope, 
managing editor, Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal; Ernest Rogers, radio and movie edi- 
tor, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal; Al B. Richardson, 
reporter, Associated Press, Atlanta, Ga.; Ran- 
dolph L. Fort, assistant professor of journal- 
ism, University of Alabama; T. Osburn Zuber, 
chief editorial writer, daily Birmingham News 
and Sunday News and Age-Herald; Chess 
Abernathy, Jr., 


instruc 


vice-president, 


editor, Cobb County Times, 
Marietta, Ga.; Graham Golson, city editor, 
Macon, (Ga.) Telegraph; Max R. Hall, Jr., 
make-up editor, New York Daily Mirror; king 
ren S. Duffee, reporter, United Press, Ralei 
ae’ Ernest Harwell, sports reporter, station 

FLORIDA—A. Bev. Baker, editor, Palatka 
(Fla.) Daily News; Harold S. Cohn, managin 
editor, Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal; Ra ~ 

Howard. editor, London (0O.) ad's 
Press; C. W. Cleary, editor and publisher. 
Dunedin (Fla.) Times; Malcolm McGlasson, 
assistant publicity director, University of 
Florida; Garland W. Powell, director of Uni- 
versity of Florida radio station WRUF; Eu- 
gene L. Matthews, publisher, Bradford County 

elegram, Starke, Fia. 

GEORGIA—Albert S. Hardy, publisher, 
Gainesville (Ga.) News. 

INDIANA—Edward J. Weesner, editor and 
publisher, Danville (Ind.) Republican; Edgar 
W. Schergens, co-publisher, Tell City (Ind.) 

ews. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—Charles A. Dox- 
see, editor and publisher, Monticello (lIa.) 
Express; James W. McCutcheon. editor and 
publisher, Mt. Vernon (la.) Hawkeye-Record; 
Theodore M. Metzger, bureau manager, Asso- 
ciated Press, Des Moines: G. W. Aasgaard, 
editor and publisher, Lake Mills (la.) Graphic; 
Clarence Johnston, managing editor, Ottumwa 
(Ia.) Courier; J. Lewis Papes, editor and pub- 
lisher, Marion (Ia.) Sentine!; Robert T. Bel- 
ane bureau manager, United Press, Shanghai, 

na. 

KANSAS UNIVERSITY—Edwin F. Abels, 
publisher, Douglas County Republican, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

KANSAS STATE—Harry W. Bouck, secre- 
tary and manager. Chamber of Commerce, 
Manhattan, Kan.; Roy H. Freeland, associate 
editor, Kansas Farmer magazine, Topeka, Kan. 


Heads Hoosiers 





Walter F. Morse 


Morse, aviation editor and feature 
writer for the Indianapolis Star, is presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 

A graduate of De Pauw University in 
1928, Morse has been a member of the 
Star staff for more than 12 years. He 
also is Indianapolis correspondent for 
Editor & Publisher and the Motion Pic- 
ture Daily. He is married and has two 
daughters. 





LOUISIANA STATE—Allan C. Bartlett, edi- 
tor, Houston (Tex.) Press; Burton Hotaling, 
instructor in journalism, Tulane University; 
Fern A. Leaming, editor and publisher, Mans- 
field (La.) Enterprise; Frank James Price, in- 
structor in journalism, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

ay eg Ip ne Horner, Jr., secre- 
tary and business manager, Green Bay (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette. 

MICHIGAN STATE—Floyd J. Miller, pub- 
lisher, Royal Oak (Mich.) Daily Tribune; 
Nelson DeCamp Brown, secretary and treas- 
urer Michigan Press Association; Vernon J. 
Brown, publisher, Ingham County News, Ma- 
son, Mich.; Orin W. Kaye, Lansing (Mich.) 
State Journal; Seth M. Anderson, reporter, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald; Theodore R. 
— director Detroit bureau Associated 


PMINNESOTA—Kenneth L. Larson, pub- 
lisher, Mountain Lake (Minn.) Observer. 
MISSOURI—David C. H. Lu, chief, Cen- 
tral Chinese Press, Washington, D. C. 
OKLAHOMA—Charles G. Werner, editorial 
— the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Jacob D. Funk, 
manegme editor, Santa Monica (Calif.) Dail 
Outlook; Edward Ainsworth, columnist ona 
editorial writer, Los Angeles (Calif.) Times; 
Kelvin V. Sweeney, “a M4 editor, Co- 
lumbia (ollywood. Calif Pacific net- 
work, Hollywood, Calif. Atl liam B. Ross, 
publicist; Raymond F. , assistant city 
editor, Los Angeles (Calif.) Times; Maxwell 
Stiles, Publicity et ay Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation; atthew E. Barr, news 
editor, press Sesewnen, ... division 
National ons © pony: Leon €E. 
Bastijian, publicity , Tou Hollywood Turf 
Club; Carroll Houlgate, editor and publisher, 
Houlgate Football Form & Digest, Los An- 


geles, Calif. 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY— 
James N. Roebuck, professor of journalism 


and director publicity East Texas State Teach- 


ers College, Commerce, Tex.; David Bergin, 
reporter, allas ro) Journal; O. M. Mont- 
gomery, of journalism and director 


fessor 
of publicity, Texas A. and I., Kingsville, Tex. 

STANFORD—Dwight Bentel. instructor in 
journalism, San Jose State College, San Jose, 


Calif.; Frank £ Clarvoe. editor, San Fran- 
cisco News; James R. Boothe. editor, San 
Rafael (Calif.) Independent; George E. Mc- 


Gotten, editor United Press feature service; 

L. Bowen, editor, Redwood City 

Keaiif)" Tribune; Vail M. Pittman, publisher, 

Eli (Nev.) Times; Robert J. Cavagnaro, Pa- 

cific Coast bureau, Associated Press; Hugh 

ee. San Francisco manager, California 
per Publishers Association. 

SY CUSE UNIVERSITY—Jerome D. Bar- 
num, publisher, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Stand- 
ard, and president, National Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism; Henry M. James, edi- 
tor, Hudson (N. Y.) Star, and president of 
New York Publishers Association; Dwight 
Marvin, editor, Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record. 

Fae dag : 7 al nc Ve Geasey, 
publicit rector, Temple University. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—L. J. 
Brown, editor, Daily Journal of Commerce, 
Seattle, Wash.; E. B. Fussell, editorial writer, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer; John L. Fournier, 
editor, Kent (Wash.) News-Journal; R. E. 
Reed, editor, Kennewick (Wash.) Courier. 

WASHINGTON STATE—Allen Miller, pro- 
duction director, KWSC. Washington State 
Colleze; Carl P. Dilts, editor and publisher, 
Garfie’'d (Wash.) —e7 : 

WISC'ONSIN—Harry J. Grant, chairman of 
the bourd, Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 


Mark E. Hamer (Indiana 15), 50 years 
old, died July 13 at Flint, Mich., of in- 
juries received in an automobile acci- 
dent. Mr. Hamer entered newspaper 
work following his graduation from In- 
diana University in 1915, later becoming 
assistant advertising manager of the old 
Martin-Parry company, Indianapolis. He 
was a captain in the first World War. 
After the war he re-entered newspaper 
work for a short time and then became 
an advertising executive with the old 
Marmon Motor company. Later he be- 
came affiliated with the Russell B. Seeds 
advertising agency, Indianapolis, where 
he directed national advertising for the 
Van Camp Packing Company. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Hamer taught classes in 
advertising at Indiana University, at the 
same time maintaining his agency affili- 
ation. 





* 


Frank L. Martin, first professor of 
journalism at the University of Missouri, 
a member of the school’s faculty since 
1909 and Dean of the School of Journal- 
ism since 1935, died July 19 at his home 
in Columbia, Mo. 

Dean Martin was 60 years old, having 
been born July 7, 1881, in Benedict, Nebr. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Nebraska in 1902 and went to work 
immediately on the Kansas City Star. 

In 1908, the board of curators of the 
University of Missouri met in Kansas 
City to discuss plans for a proposed 
school of journalism at the university. 
A. Ross Hill, president of the university, 
and Walter Williams, then editor of the 
Boonville Advertiser, a member of the 
board and subsequently the first dean of 
the Missouri School of Journalism, both 
knew Martin, liked him and asked him to 
become the first professor in the new 
school. He agreed to try the post for a 
year on condition that if he didn’t like 
it he could return to the Star. 

With the exception of two years spent 
abroad and a six months’ leave of absence 
in 1938, because of illness, he remained 
with the university until his death. He 
spent a year in 1915-16 in Tokyo reorgan- 
izing the staff of the Japan Advertiser. 
In 1931-32 he served as exchange pro- 
fessor at Yenching University, Peiping, 
China. He became associate dean of the 
Missouri School of Journalism in 1930, 
and Dean in 1935. He was president of 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism in 1935; was 
chairman of the Press Congress of the 
World, a member of the British Institute 
of Journalists, and of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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They Serve on Sigma Delta Chi's 
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Undergraduate Awards Committee 





A. Gayle Waldrop 





Eugene W. Sharp 


Charles E. Rogers 





Here are five of the seven men ap- 
pointed by Irving Dilliard, of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, to serve on the organiza- 
tion’s undergraduate Awards Committee. 

Prof. Rogers, head of the lowa State 
College Department of Technical Journal- 
ism, is chairman of the committee. Prof. 
Miller, of Syracuse University’s School of 
Journalism; Prof. Sharp, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri's School of Journalism; 
Prof. Osborn, head of the Louisiana State 
University’s School of Journalism, and 
Prof. Waldrop, of the University of Colo- 
rado’s School of Journalism, were in 
charge of the fraternity’s Scholarship 
Awards. 

John Paul Jones, Jr., of the University 
of Illinois School of Journalism, and Floyd 
G. Arpan, of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, previ- 
ously pictured in The Quill, direct the 
fraternity’s student newspaper and under- 
graduate photography contests, respec- 
tively. 





M. G. Osborn 





Douglass W. Miller 





Bruce Dennis (Wisconsin °30) was ap- 
pointed director of special events for 
radio station WGN June 24. He has 
served as publicity director for the sta- 
tion during the past year. Dennis has 
been in newspaper work since he was 14. 
At 18 he was sports editor of the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Morning Star. Later he at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin, and 
following graduation went to the Chicago 
Tribune. He joined the WGN staff in 
1940. 


Rosert A. Haritey (Ohio State °33), a 
copy editor on the Springfield (O.) News 
and News-Sun for the past four and one- 
half years, has been named news editor 
of the Daily News and Sunday editor of 
the News-Sun. 


Rotre Jenkins (Purdue 40) has been 
transferred by United Press from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis. 
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Frep HAMLIN (Pittsburgh ’27) has been 
appointed assistant to the Director of 
Publicity of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


JosepH Maurice SPANG, JR., son of Jo- 
seph Spang (Syracuse ’39) celebrated his 
first birthday July 31. 


Meics Frost (LSU Professional), win 
ner of the Sigma Delta Chi distinguished 
service award in general reporting last 
year, and veteran New Orleans news- 
paperman, became a major in the United 
States Marine Corps Reserve June 28. 
He was assigned immediately to active 
duty as public relations officer with the 
Southern division of the Marine Corps 
Recruiting Service. 

Maj. Frost, a reporter for the Times- 
Picayune for the past few years, has had 
considerable actual military service as 


well as newspaper experience in covering 
military affairs. He served as a lieutenant 
in New Orleans’ historic Washington Ar 
tillery in Gen. John J. Pershing’s puni 
tive expedition against Mexico. In the 
World War, Maj. Frost served as a spe 
cial agent of the United States shipping 
board, and for his work in this branch 
he received the board’s war service 
medal for detecting enemy saboteurs. 


LAWRENCE W. SmiTH, Jr. (Georgia °40), 
of the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News, 
has been advanced to the platoon leaders 
class of the Marine Corps at Quantico, 
Va. 

Sypney H. Eices (Pittsburgh °30) joined 
the press department of National Broad 
casting Company, New York, July 1 
Eiges formerly was night editor and later 
day cable editor of International News 
Service. 
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On Their Toes! 


I. is a pleasure to bring readers of THe 
Quit the story of how the up-and-com- 
ing Minneapolis Star-Journal has cast off 
its former ready-made magazine section 
and replaced it with a home-made prod- 
uct aimed at its area and its readers. 

Nationally edited and printed news- 
paper magazine sections have many fea- 
tures in their favor. They are beauti- 
fully printed; contain big name fiction, 
articles and “inspirational” material; have 
excellent illustrations and color work. 
It would be both difficult and expen- 
sive for an individual newspaper to duplicate them as such. 

But, such sections also have points in their disfavor. The 
local newspaper has no control over the material that goes 
into them. The departments and often other contents of the 
nationally distributed magazine sections frequently compete 
with the local departments and features. Moreover, the na- 
tionally produced magazine sections get advertising that might 
otherwise go directly to the newspaper itself. 





We have the feeling that a locally prepared newspaper 
magazine section, aimed and directed at the readers of a par- 
ticular region, is of far greater interest and appeal than any 
outside-produced section—no matter how good the latter may 
be. 

Moreover, when such sections are produced locally there is 
far more individuality in the newspaper business, far more 
jobs, and far more chances for the development of writers, edi- 
tors and artists than when a few people in New York prepare 
a section that appears in newspapers throughout the land. 

Understand, we have been talking about nationally produced 
magazine sections. We recognize that syndicates and syndi- 
cated material can and do serve newspapers and newspaper 
readers well. The point is, syndicated material can be and 
should be integrated with local material if a newspaper is to 
do its job properly. It shouldn’t displace local material. 

You can’t hope to integrate—or to edit—however, when an 
entire section is planned, made up and printed without a local 
editor or staff having had anything whatsoever to do with it. 


Te sort of thing the Minneapolis Star-Journal is doing, we 
feel, is a most hopeful sign on the newspaper horizon. It is an 
indication that some newspapers are breaking the “shackles 
of sameness” which have gripped so many papers in the past. 
More power to the Oz Blacks, the Stuffy Walters and other 
live newspapermen who are trying to produce better news- 


papers. 


ANorHER example of a newspaper’s attempt to do its job 
better is to be found in Baltimore, where the Evening Sun has 
“glamorized” its financial section, trying to include with the 
stock and bond quotations significant stories that would inter- 
est everyone. 

Pictures have been used generously in the revitalized sec- 
tion which is attractively made up in a format much resem- 
bling Sunday magazines. ; 

The material being used, we gather, is the sort of business 
and industrial copy Howard Carswell, Volney Fowler and 
other Quit writers have urged in the past. Carswell, of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has been particularly active in 
writing along these lines. 

It begins to look as though newspapers are going to—as they 
should—weigh and examine every section and department to 
see what can be done to make each pay its way—to attract its 
full share of readers and advertisers—to do its particular job 


better. 


AS 
WE VIEW 
ey 


Aenica’s newspapers lost a few 
weeks ago a man to whom they already 
owed a lot—to whom they would have 
owed more had they taken heed of his 
advice and counsel years ago. 

That man was A. C. G. Hammesfahr, 
president of Metropolitan Sunday News- 
papers, Inc., whom it had been our priv- 
ilege to present to QUILL readers several 
times as the writer of articles on Sunday 
newspaper magazine and rotogravure 
sections. 

He was one of the first men to realize 
that something had to be done with roto- 
gravure sections if they were to be made 
into what he felt they could and should be—intensely alive, 
vital, thoroughly read sections that would attract readers as 
well as scanners. 

He repeatedly urged that roto sections be planned and edited, 
that they should be packed with reader interest instead of 
miscellaneous collections of photographs put together without 
rhyme or reason in hit-or-miss fashion. 

He also keenly realized and sought to make others realize 
the importance of locally produced newspaper magazine sec- 
tions—sections that would be directed at and prepared for the 
newspaper readers of a particular region. He felt that no one 
could do this as well as an editor and staff on the spot, who 
knew the area and the people a paper served. 

Much has been accomplished along these lines in recent 
years—and a great portion of the work already done and that 
will be done in the future will be due largely to his quiet and 
sincere encouragement, counsel and inspiration. 

Better roto sections and better Sunds; magazine sections 
meant, of course, that his organization had a better advertis- 
ing medium to present to agencies. That accounted for a part 
of his interest—but the fundamental objective which he sought 
—and encouraged others to seek—was better newspapers. 

Make your sections and your papers good enough, he con- 
tended—lively, up to the minute, packed with reader interest 
and appeal—and the advertising naturally would follow. 

So long as there are men with that attitude toward news- 
papers—men seeking always a better way to do a better job— 
American journalism will go forward. 


That Statue! 


So Louisiana has placed a statue of Huey Long in the Capitol 
at Washington! 

The founder of one of the most corrupt machines in the 
history of America has a position with the statues of men who 
served their country nobly, fearlessly and capably! 

By whose decision such a selection was made we do not know 
—but we would suggest it would have been much more fitting 
had a statue been erected to Maj. Jim Crown, Meigs O. Frost 
or one of the other newspapermen whose efforts finally freed 
Louisiana from the shackles the Long machine had placed 
upon it! 

Can a state start a recall movement for a statue? 


Significantly Said— 


“Do you ever stop to think that millions have no literature, no 
school and almost no pulpit but the press? Not one man in ten 
reads books, but every one of us, except the very helpless poor, 
satiates himself every day with the newspaper. It is the parent, 
school, college, theatre, pulpit, erample, counsellor, all in one. 
Every drop in our blood is colored by it.”—Henry Warp 
BEECHER. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


political story in the Tribune, rated men- 
tion—so do we: 


Herring’s Seat 
Eyed by Breen 


Head Hunter Stanley W. Larson, pub- 
lisher of the Claremont (Calif.) Courier, 
cites this one, penned by Editor Fred 
Graesar, of the Courier, as an example 
of that “little extra punch and original- 
ity” which makes good headlines: 


Players Guild, 
Lying Supine, 
Disclaims Death 


Lest you Head Hunters around the 
country might be thinking the Lords of 
the Rim in Detroit aren’t on their men- 
tal toes when it comes to concocting fancy 
captions and such, Seth Mattingly, of the 
Detroit News’ copy desk comes up with 
this collection, the first of which was over 
a story on silk hose: 


Sheer Necessity 
Starts Stampede 


Detroit Women Clamor 
for Silk Hose as 
Supply Shrinks 


This one appeared over a story by the 
unbeatable Chet Shafer, of Three Rivers, 
Mich., which had to do with a mallard 
drake that had mated up with two ordi- 
nary mama ducks: 


Quack Husband 
Hatches Trouble 


Worried Estey Says 
This Drake Better 
Get Ready to Duck 


An item about the Navy’s successful 
efforts to develop a domestic gold lace 
industry was headed: 


No More Red Tape 
to Obtain Gold Braid 


Another brief item, telling how a Kan- 
san had to pay $15 postage on a 28-cent 
pound of coffee sent to his father in 
Sweden as a gift, drew this head: 


It Costs Pretty Penny 
to Percolate Blockade 


A story about an ADT patrolman who 
handcuffed a captured prowler, then 
asked him to “wait” while he looked for 
accomplices—with the result you might 
expect—was headed: 


A Pair of Handcuffs 
Do Not a Prison Make 


An amusing AP story out of Camp 
Blanding, Fla., told how an MP sergeant 
called for volunteers to escort several 
young “women” out of the camp. The 
whole company turned out. 

“T’ll take the six best-dressed men,” 
smirked the sergeant. 

“Follow me,” he ordered after choos- 
ing them. He strode to a fire-break, 
where he paused and bowed. 
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Going Into Training? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military train- 
ing for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 
moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, II. 











“Here they are, gentlemen.” 

Six forlorn soldiers spent several hours 
chasing a herd of cows from the camp. 

This head appeared over the story in 
the Detroit News: 


Girls Not Always Girls, 
Army Rookies Learn 


Then there was another camp story, 
this one from Camp Robinson, Ark., 
which told how a lieutenant there was 
so proud of his 254 out of a possible 300 
score on the rifle range that he offered 
$1 to every man who could beat it. He 
had paid off $20 when the item appeared 
and half the company hadn't shot yet. 
The story was headed: 


Privates Draw a Bead 
on Officer’s Pocketbook 


Speaking of drawing a bead, here’s 
hoping you Head Hunters hither and yon 
in the hinterland will draw bead on any 
good, fancy headwork that comes to your 
attention and send it along for the edifi- 
cation of the rest of us. 

Short, snappy items, such as mentioned 
here, set off and served up with a dash 
of peppery headlines, makes the reader 
fare in any newspaper, weekly or metro- 
politan daily, a lot more appetizing. 

And, if we aren’t wrong, the penning 
and punning of such heads makes the 
routine of the rim a lot more interesting 
as well. Right? 





A cooperative arrangement between 
the School of Education and the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University, first of its kind in American 
educational circles, will go into effect 
this fall, providing a joint-degree pro- 
gram enabling students to receive their 
bachelor’s degree in education at the end 
of the fourth year and their master’s de- 
gree in journalism at the end of the fifth. 

The new plan supplements the already 
existing teachers’ sequence offered by 
Medill in which students may receive the 
master’s degree by coming up through 
the College of Liberal Arts. The new 
joint-degree program permits a stronger 
background in education. 

Students in the new program remain 
in the School of Education for their first 
three years. They transfer to journalism 
for their fourth and fifth years but re- 
ceive their bachelor’s degree from the 
School of Education at the end of the 
fourth. 
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Rosert C. Heypa (Wisconsin 31) reports 
from Fort Eustis, Newport News, Va., 
that he soon will be transferred to 
Hawaii. 

Avsert A. Sutton (South Dakota State 
36), formerly on the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma school of journal 
ism, has been appointed acting assistant 
professor of journalism in the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University. He has served as a graduate 
assistant at Medill the past year, teach 
ing classes in typography, photography, 
and news editing. Before entering the 
teaching field, Sutton was a reporter and 
printer on the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, 
Minneapolis (Kan.) Messenger, oil editor 
of the Wichita (Kan.) News, member of 
the circulation department of Capper 
Publications. He studied photography at 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune and 
the Kansas City Star. 

Sutron L. Harpy (Georgia ‘41) is on the 
copy desk of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu 
tion. 


J. Howarp Rusco, secretary and field 
manager of the Kansas Press Association, 
Topeka, Kan., and Mrs. Rusco became 
the parents of a second daughter, Pene 
lope, May 9. 

Percy S. JOHNSON, JR. (Georgia °30) is 
now associated with Little, Brown & Co., 
publishers, New York City. 

Several Oklahoma newspapers have in 
dicated their intention to adopt the new 
stylebook issued recently by the Okla 
homa Daily, student newspaper at the 
University of Oklahoma. The 27-page 
style-book was compiled by Charles H. 
Brown, assistant in journalism. Copies 
may be obtained for 25 cents through the 
School of Journalism, University of Okla 
homa, Norman, Okla. Checks should be 
made payable to Journalism Press, Inc. 


The Minneapolis Star-Journal staff in 
cludes the following members of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra 
ternity: JoHn Cowes (Drake Profes 
sional) president; Gipzon Seymour (But 
ler Professional) chief editorial writer; 
Cepric ApAMS (Minnesota ’28) column 
ist; Joe HeENpRICKSON (Minnesota °35) 
sports; Forrest JeNstap (Minnesota 38) 
magazine copy reader; Wi_sur E. Bape 
(Minnesota °29) make-up editor; Nar 
Finney (Minnesota '28) feature editor; 
Don BrRAMAN (Minnesota °37) assistant 
feature editor; FrRaNK Dosse (Wisconsin 
33) rewrite; Bos Weep (Minnesota °40) 
reporter; Georce Rice (Minnesota ‘39) 
copy desk; KennetH Cartey (Minnesota 
39) assistant feature editor; Jay RIcHTER 
(Minnesota °38) reporter; Bu. KeEtry 
(Minnesota °40) assistant to chief edi 
torial wrtier; Oz Brack (Nebraska ’22) 
cartoonist, magazine; RALPH MUELLER 
(Minnesota °35) rewrite. This list does 
not include SDX members on the Morn 
ing Tribune. 


Harotp CuHuckKer (Minnesota ‘40), for 
merly on the copy desk of the Minneap 
olis Star-Journal, is in the public rela 
tions office at Camp Haan, Calif. 


ACCORDING TO — 


“For sustained editorial excellence 
and increasing reader interest, I want 
to compliment . . . THE QuiLL. This 
publication is doing a lot to publicize 
and popularize Sigma Delta Chi.”- 
C. E. Kang, editor, the Illinois Central 
Magazine, Chicago, Il. 















JUST AS COMMON A PART OF YOUR LIFE 
AS THE WEATHER .. . 


© If your business is newspapers, there is anewspaper about your business, 
you should be reading. 


It’s name, of course, is EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Very possibly you’ve been reading it right along. A goodly number of news- 
paper people have. To many it is “the bible” of their profession. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’s sole purpose in life is to serve a community of 
interest built around newspapers. That means not alone newspapers per se 
—editorial, circulation, advertising, mechanical, ete.—but those things af- 


fecting newspapers . . . be they radio, “Washington,” or a host of other 
factors. 


It seems foolish, when there’s so much in this weekly newspaper that’s “talk- 
ing shop” for you . . . that you’d find interesting, close-to-home, and help- 
ful . . . to deprive yourself of the pleasure of reading it every week. It 
can’t be the $4 a year subscription price so it must be that we haven’t re- 
minded you of the opportunity often enough. 


From here in, certainly we can say . . . “If you don’t subscribe to EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER, don’t say it wasn’t because we didn’t invite you to.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 
TIMES BUILDING TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





